This Is tlio fifth of a series of ar- 
ticles ^vlng his Impressions of South 
America •written "by the former Pre- 
mier of France, 

By Georges, Ckmenceaa* 

I^F the various elements' of the Latin 
> race fuse with such facility into an 
, Argentine amalgam. It yet remains 
;' true that the bulk of the ore Is of 
Spanish m^etaL Ltanguage;- literature, his- 
tory combln© to give to .a nation a bias 
that 5s -with difficulty modlfiea or 
changed. 

The branch of some ancient- tree trans- 
planted to a fresh solV tvIU send up Us 
Bhoots toward other Islcles, hut its sap, 
with Its fresh springs, * \ViiI ever betray its 
origin. The Argentind Is. hot, and doo?t i 
not wish to be, a Spanish cblonyl She has j 
succeeded in cutting herself adrift from 
those historic shackles^beginnins * ^'ith 
t^e theocratic dogma— Tvlilch have so dis- 
aatroudly held hack a proud and nobla 
people marked out by their fiery valor for 
^ hazardous adventures. And thus, not- 
withstanding Italian influences, s>Tnbol- 
Ized by tho monument to Gambetta; not- 
- \rtthstandlttg the living force of French 
culture, th6r© are indelible atavistic 
.marks which will brand the Argentine 
.nation down to its last and most distant 
: -offshoots. 

, The visit of the Infanta Isabella to the ] 
, capital on the occasion of the celebration j 
:] qf the centenary of Argentine indepen- 
dence was a happy inspiration on the part 
._ of the Spanish Government. The Prin- 
, cess, accompanied by M. Perez Caballero, 
the present Ambassador of Spain to Paris, 
. was everywhere received with enthusi- 
^ asm. It was clearly seen that the strug- | 
. gles and strife of the past, recorded in j 
.-the annals of the country, had left no 
trace of bitterness on the public mind. j 
.* The graceful gesture of the parent thus j 
... ^iretching a cordial hand to a son who ] 
.had fiung off the yoke of dependence i 
found a hearty acknowledgment in all J 
ranks of society, and the populace vied 
with each other in a determination to 
show that the chivalrous courtesy inher- 
ent in the race had lost none of its tradi- 
tional force on the new soil of America. 

Immediately after the forcible repres- 
sion of an outbreak of anarchical \'io- 
lence, there was a rumor that the life of 
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the President of the Republic was 



menaced. There may have been no truth j 
In It. Unfortunately, It was a case | 
where there is no certainty until after 
the event. 

The Infanta Isabella entirely ignored 
the danger. V7ith 'the utmost simplicity 
and also with the utmost courage, she 
showed herself everj-where in the com- 
pany of the Chief of the State, and, to rhe 
credit of the Argentine people, let it be 
added that everywhere she was met only 
with cheers and deference.- 

Hei*ft, then, we have a base, which will 
remain immutably Spanish through all 
the changes that may occur, and, from 
the lnnnei.se Infltix of European im- 
migration, a complete fusion and as- 
similation of the Latin elements; this 
would appear to bd the fundamental con- 
dition of Argentine evolution as it may 
now be studied in the city of Buenos 

Ayres. 
To makeHhe picture quite complete, we 

must take account also of a considerable 

admixture of Indian ". blood, which . Is 

patent to all eyes. ;I;ShaU return later to 

this subject As. TuOm not- HOW writing 
a treatise, but am tnerely :3ot4in€-^doT^Ji 
the impressions of a traveler, I shall. not 
dweli upon the character of the people, 
except as it may reveal itself in the course 
of time .from the, facts I shall have oc- 
casion to relate. ; ' ■ • . . 

T have/already mentioned M. GulraldSs. 
the City Lieutenant, . who is for BuenoS 
Ayres.what.M. ;de Selves is for- Paris. 
Like bur own Prefect, he is appointed by 
the President of the. Bepublic, and I m^f 
sav that although there are from time to 
time differences between that official and 
the City Council. thB system has given 
£:ood results as applied to a place in 
which thei'e are so many conflicting ele- 
ments, M. and Mme. Gulrald&s, like all 
the upper class of Argentine society, 
possess the highest European culture, and 
they do the honors of their city with, ai 
chsrming grace that delights the tqrei^ 
visitor. At this distance of ^time, I think 
I may without offense bear truthful 
testimony to our, relations. 

When 1 had a little time to spare I 
inaae a practice of telophoninff to M. 
GuitaldCs, who invariably replied by caU- 
' Ing in person. Together we arranc-ed 
tours of inspection, for which it was 
agreed that I should make my own choice 
of the establisiimentg to be vi:iited in or- 
der that there might be no suspicion of 
collusion. In this way I was enabled to 
inspect any of the municipal institutions 
that interested me under the best possible 
conditions. M. Guiraldfs's delight when 
some official v?as caugi:it in some irvegu- 
larity was a ?i£;ht to see. 

"At least," he cried, "you will not? b^ 
able to say I had warned them of your 
visit." 

Then In order to check In him any ex- 
cess of pride, 1 told him' what had hap- 
pened once to a Minister of the Interior at 
"the prison of Saint-Lazare. 

A ring at the doorbell. 
• •*! should like to see the Governor," 

^'He has gone mto tho city." 

•• Then I will speak to the archivist." 

•• He is away on leave." 

* Then the chief warder? ** 

"He is ill." 

' Could I see the Sister Superior? ** 

** She has just gone out," 

•• "^^eU. the prisoners, are they In? ** 

The porter, with a broad smile, replied: 
•• I believe they ♦are." 

Argentine officials, like their French 
brethren, are both fallible and zealous, 
and while it would tie Impossible that in 
BO ;nany visits as I paid there should 

never hai-e been ground for criticism. 
yet I am anxious to declare public^ how 
admirably planned are the schools of 
whatever kind, the refuges, asylums, and 

- prisons, where the reaulremcnts of mod- 

- ern science both as regards therapeutics 
i .and hygiene are more perfectly fulfilled 
:. than they are with us. I should have 

lilced to see at m^' side a few of those who 

m.ake a practice of talking disdainfully of 

^.^ countries which, if not yet our equals in 

', progress, can still give us some salutary 

lessons. Such institutions as those I. have 

.:. named are here to be se&n organized in a 

state of .perfection that our own aro far 

,. from attaining. 

My reader will not care to be carried 

.,-,with me through all the public buildings 

4 that I visited with il. Gulraldfis. It would 

need a volume to set down an account 

...cupportGd by the reports and statistics 

^ ^furnished with lavish generosity by the- 

- Argentine . Government. This, however. 

.,.. would lead me too far from my Immediate 

..subject, 
t..;-:* It win eurpriso no onofo learn that the 
";£<ihOQls wera my first care. On this.fiub- 
:c'3ect, ^again, it would bo Impossible for 
i -^jne to give minute details. I saw traln- 
• vlng schools (^oles Industrlellea de Ja 
nation) and primary schools which-wotild 
be models in. any land. The buildings Ir- 
reproachable, the children scrupulously 
clean. Demonstration lessons In abun- 
i'^iaafie. The* soU and. its. £irQ.4ucJt^ jolagrgj^ 
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vegetable, .^f-nd, animal, with samples 
handed round. the class and explained by 
the .a,ld, of "synoptic tables. A lesson on 
the aiiatomj^ any physiology of the lungs 
Chlgheir primary school for girls) was Il- 
lustrated by -the actual respiratory organs 
I of an»ox and a sheep, and clearly aroused 
I the interestr of the pupils. Models made 
of colored \6axdboard enabled the prof es- 
.Eor to carry, his subject further and give 
ah.idea of 'other parts of the organism, ' 
Frima^ Instruction under the manage- 
me^t^t^pf ,.the-^ational Educational Coun- 
cil ''is ; free;; aiid Includes the books and 
paper' w^hlch* aire Tiecessary In the classes 
of chlldreii from six to tw^elve years pt 
'age. Th6 population of Buenos Ayres 
! gro^s, hovt^ey.er, much more rapidly than 
do the schGpis. Hence the Inconvenlejit 
expedient ; 'h6,3 been, adopted of dividing 
the. scholars into two categories^one at- 
; tending school of a mornip^ and tlie other 
of an afternoon, with the i;e suit that one- 
half of the children are. /always wander- 
ing about the streets while the others are 
drinking at the fountain of knowledge. 

This is. a system that has, nothing^ to reo- 
I ommend It. It Is difficult to understand 
I'why the Argentine capital postpones mak- 
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>Insr in the physicians and enr^eons, 
masters and pupfla, who are all brought 
up on our classics of the Faculties of 

Paris and Lyons. "When looKlng around 
the hospital libraTles, I couVd not help 
contrasting the treatment accorded to us 
here with that gtven to^.aomo few- modest 
foreigners 1ii:our..ovm hoepltal schools* 
1 Nevertheless, I^must^aJad;that;/the doo» 
I trine of protectloix^la ^carrleAnov^rtremes 
by the Argehtlne' doctors! la. thei? .anxiety 
to defend th'emsei^nes'Je^gfalridtirSfiuropean 
compfititloa; I '9fa3;'toldr that: there are no 
les3* thaa thlrt^^^tW e3eaTialrLatlohs that 
must be ijassea.'byv^f-stwdehtvfr^ the 
Paris Facultyi be^oxe^'he.can be -permitted 
to prescrtbo ^an-aparlfent. rajsdicine to a 

eaucho^ of th6,pampu^"/" Wo^niay tie per- 

mitte'd to think "iHlfa: WtEtpf confidence a 
trifle exaggerated.' - " '*■"-* '; '- '^ v-;: 

A fine asylum for -a^d-'m^n 'kept by 
French Sister^ erf ' Charity ard managed 
by women of Argentine ^society-: deserves 
mention. The Argenf ines cfaiiii tor their 
women the credit of 'inuch- ical -expended 
on charitable works.' Recently ah attack 
was made Intlie* ChaJm\?er'^<^ti' tli^lr merit 
in this respect. It 1^ not tor' me to pro- 
nounce an opinion one way or the other. 
. One original kind of Institution is a Wid- 
ows' Refuge, a "sort of inclosHire' contain- 
ing small apartments of one or two rooms 
on the ground Xioon Opposite the en- 
trance In the courtyard a shed In which Is 
the cooking stove for the open-air kitchen, 
rendered possible at all seasons by this 
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Ing a pecuniary sacrifice which is cer- 
tainly not beyond Its means and which 
Is Imperatively necessary. The criticism 
Is the more Justifiable in that untold sums 
have been spent on certain educational 
establishments which are veritable pal- 
aces» such as. the President Roca College. 
About . a hundred private schools, some 
denominational and some not, where the 
masters are chiefly foreigners, take -In 
the children for whom there is no room 
In tlie public schools. At Buenos Ayres, 
as everywhere else In the country, the 
number of pupils thus crowded out Is 
lamentably high. There are provinces 
where the school accommodation Is so 
deficient as to constitute a crying scan- 
dal for a civilized nation. 

I shall never forget the heartbroken 
accent of a child of ten whom I questioned 
three times as to its occupation. We were 
ont *ln the pampas of the province of 
BUenos Ayres. "I asked to be allowed 
to -go to school, but papa would not let 

The father was a STexican, The eyes 
of the child thus . condemned by ther stu- 
pidity of its parent to remain untaught 
were sparkling with Intelligence. ,What 
trouble Tve take to improve the lajad. 
How Indifferent we are when It Is a auea- 
tfon of developing the greatest force In 
the world, that which sets In motion all 
the -rest: Namely, our human Intelli- 
gence! 

Is It not Incomprehensible that even 
now, after torty years of -effort, every 
year we find a number of wholly Illiterate 
youths among -the conscripts called up to 
serve with the colors? Out In the pampas, 
where distances are so great that, the 
pupils Of the primary schools often have 
to- make the journey thither - on' laorse- 
back, as I have already mentioned, suclx 
f ?ailji3 after te^ j^ear^j on3;c Sf -WOfS 
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f would t}B highly credltsCMe. And In ad- 
dition to the difficulty of distance, there 
I Is, as we have seen, that of the stupidity 
, of fathers %vho decline to allow their 
'children to attend the echool when there 
does happen to be one within their reaoli. 
The municipal or State acUoola are ear 
tlrely undenominational. This rule ob- 
tains throughout the Arg-entlne, where 

It Is accepted without a murmur. Blf- 
iterent religious bodies, of which there 

are many, have their own schools in ac- 
cordance with the iwrlnclple ot liberty 
of teaching. A fact that surpasses Euro- 
peans Is that the Cathollo clergy nsake 
no attempt to oppose the lay schools 
against which In other countries they 
have organized such vJiolent campaigns, 
This, In my opinion, does not prove that 
the religious fervor of priests and monks 
is any less hearty In the Argentine tha& It 

Is lu Other porta or the world. It Is 
rather that circumstances, which it would 
require too much time to enter Into here, 
have taught the Arg-entlne clergy the 
wisdom of outwardly at least practlclnff 
the vlrtufe of tolerence. If you ask him 
the' question any Argentine will tell you: 

"Our clergy leave politlcis alone." 
' And this la probably correct. The re- 
ligious world seems quite outside the 
quarrels of parties. Th& social influence 
of the Koman hierarchy over what re- 
mains of the old colonial aristocracy la 
none the less very strong, and with few 
exceptions the same may be said with re- 
gard to the feminine element of the 
upper classes; Practically epeakinff, the 
official relations existlflgr in the Argrentlne 
between Church and State l>order on 
separation. 

I' shall say nothing of the eecondaiy 

.schools and colleges, of which I saw too 
little to be able to judge. They are all 
under 'the immediate control of the Mln- 
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resident scholars. This, according to pub- 
lic opinion. Is the weakest spot In the 
educational scheme of . the country. 
Amfedfie Jacques, one of those who were 
banished after the December coup d'dtat, 
Introduced Into these schools our own 
classical college course* hut It met %7lth 
no success. 

From that time there ha» Tseen tiore^ aa 
at home, an endless dispute between the , 
supporters of the classics and the cham- 
pions of a modem, or even technical, our- ! 
rtculunL The battle haa been long and! 
fierce, and all that can he said Is that| 
the cause of education has suffered from I 
both parties. The opening: of a French 
Liycee, which appears likely to take place 
in the near future, may contribute to 
set In their rightful place those classical 
studies which no country can afford to] 
abolish. 

In eoroe branches higher education has 
made great progress. Law and medi- 
cine. In particular, can boast of a teach- 
ing etaff oomposed of eminent men. Any 
man who has made a name for himself 
In Europe may be sure of finding Jiero an 
appreciative audience of masters and 
pupils. I had the pleasure of being present 
at the first of Enrico Ferrf s lectures In 
the la\i? echool. His mibject was "Social 

Justice.** The powerful and glowing elo- 
quence of this great speaker was never 
poured out on a public better prepared for 
his lofty teaohlng on legal humanities. 

It is not for aothlngr* naturally, that so 
many young AJC^entlnes make their way 
to the universities of France, 3Ctaly» and 
Germany. Directly I set my foot: In the 
hospitals I realized that 1 was here In 
the full tide Of European science and 
that 3io effort would bo spared by these 
people to attain perfection. 

There is an excellent baoterlologlcal In.. 
Btltute. managed by on*o of our compa- 
triots, M. Llgnferes, and there are ' agri- 
cultural colleges wliich are preparing a 
skilled 5taff for the dervelopment of the 
pampas. 

The hospitals on * Inspection prove to be 
highly satisfactory. The "New Hospi- 
tal •• for contagious diseases, situated 
several kllonieters from the city,, com- 
prises a series of model buildings, strictly 
Isolated, each' of -wliich 'Is reserveil for a 
^eclajl-^^eaie,, AJUUi|^fUy;aW^ 
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pital, reserved for women, the '•Cobo'* 
sections (pulmonary consumption and 
surgical operations) are especially ad- 
mirable. Everywhere are the latest Im- 
provements applied to the treatment of 
the patients, to the sterilizing wards, the 
operatlnar theatre, and also to surgical ap- 
pliances, la the same way nothing- has 
been neglected that can make the hospi- 
tal school a success: lecture amphitheatre, 
diagrams, and models. 

So luxurious are the fittings of the 
laboratories that they would make our 
own medical students envious. It was 
here that our eminent compatriot Pozzl 
la Hay, 1910, performed a series of sur- 
gical operations, all of which led to the 
happiest of results, while a German con- 
frere, whose scientific attainments are 
beyond question, was unfortunate enough 
to meet with disastrous Ill-success. The 
Hlvadavla Hospital has some fine an- 
nexes: consultations for out-patients, 
electro, and radio-therapy, and medicines. 
I must also mention the magnificent rec- 
reation rooms and beautifully kept gar- 
dens for the use of convalescents. 

In the maternity warda, (at Alvear 
as at Rlvadavla) there Is the same ultra- 
modern comfort combined with the most 
perfect cleanliness. I may notice a very 
curious museum of obstetrics with cna^ 
tomlcal specimens, Bectlona ot trtmks, 
and a series of admirable preparations 
intended to show the different stages of 
gestation. A little cradle (of G^erman In- 
vention, I believe.) la worth remark: it 
Is ingeniously hung on the bed of the 
mother and can be taken down XTlth a 
single movement of the hand. An ex- 
cellent simplification. 

In the general plan of the buildings, 
the fittings, the furnishing of .the labo- 
ratories, the Sterilizing and /operating 
rooms, (jerman influence and inventions 
are everywhere recognizable. On the 



I favored climate. The rents are of thetowest 
ifor widows with more tixan four children. 

At Lujan. Is the lunatic colony, founded 
and managed by Dr; Cabred, a*id known' 
by the significant name of ** The Open 
Door." This deserves a. more detailed de- 
scription. It covers a^ property of €0a 
hectares on the Pacific line' at 70 kilo- 
meters from Buenos Ayres, and here 1,200 
patients are accommodated In 20 villas, 
graceful chalets, surounded by gardens, 
and containing each 00 patients; 'Th*ise 
villas are fitted uj) with e/ery thins neces- 
sary lor cUnotherapy and balneotherapy, 
and with fine recreation rooms.' The only 
fence Is a line of wire— not a v!^U, not a 
wooden fence— everywhere unrestricted 
freedom, and a wide, open horizon. 

We have erected, a monument In Paris 

to the memory of Pinel In which h© Is 

represented breaking the chains which 

I mediaeval Ignorance heaped- on the mad 

, lunatics of Blcetre.as late as 1703. But it 

I you visit our asylunx of 3aint Anne, with ; 

all Its modern marvels, yqu would be 

tempted to ask In what this •* modern " 

establishment differs from an ordinary 

prison. X hasten to add that In the other 

asylums of th6 Department of the Seine, 

we are beginning to develop ,the open-air 

treatment. 

XjOhs ^So> the plan of placing certain 
patients out In the country among peas- 
ant families was formed and tried. " The 
Open Door'* treats all' mental patients 
of whatever Cegree of madness with what 
is called work performed hi liberty. In 
the confusion of cerebral phenomena, the 
widest freedom Is given to the reflex ac- 
tion of conscious or unconscious life. If 
a patient has learned a trade, he finds at 
once In ** The Open Door *• an outlet for 

his energies, for It is with the labor of the 
Junatics that the carpentering, mafeonry. 
and scaffolding of "thesV villas were'exe- 
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> Those who have no trade recelvo-o-teoh- 
hlcal education, and* often acquire great 
skill. The. difficulty Is invariably to pet^ 
suade the - newcomer t)!L beghx to . work. 

xlf he refuses, he Is left :albae. ''He is 
left to feel dull-'V Then he i» Invited to 
, t^ke a walk, and once o.n the spot where 
5^prk Is going on, a tool Is offered that 
^e may do as the. -others are doing, 
j A.VIi.have met '■with <«\ly one refusal,** 
^sald:..I>r. Cabred: ronev patient tried 
[ calVhly to prove* to me>that life was not 
worth* the labor necdssary to preserve 5t 
•I must confess that^he . nearly convinced 
[me. and I often tryioitind the flaw In 
I his* reasoning, though -never as y^t with 
I success. It Is a little hard when the 
apostle, of lunatic labor Is brougnt to ask 
hitns^f if the lunatic who refuses to work 
is^ not acting on a better reasoned con- 
,Vlpilbii*'than his more submissive com- 
pdnlbri^. At any rate he Is the only man 
tn, 'the colony who does, nothing. He 
spends his time reading the paper or 
dreaming without saying a word. "When 
I fro to see -him, he mocks at me, declar- 
ing that It is I who am the fool, and In- 
deed, to support his laziness Is not per- 
haps the action of a sane indh," 

Kot a stralt-walstcoat,* not a slng2e,ml>- 
pllance for constraint. In the whole col- 
ony. Excitement or attacks of _ violence-" 
^alX yield tb the bath, which la sometimes . 
prolonged to twenty-four or thirty hours, 
if necessary. 

Separate chsilcts for the manaffer axid 
his staff, for ,tiie -water reservoir, ihO nww- 
chlnery, laundry, dairy, kitchens, work- 
chops, theatre, chapel. Outside, . agri- 
cultural ♦ labor In every form, ifrom ploy^* 
Ing to'' cattle rearing. Only the Superin- 
tendents who direct the work are sanSnOr . 
supposed to be so. In spite of this asBur** / 
ance. It Is not without alarm that ofle 
Watches* madmen handling red-hot Iron 
or tools as dangerous for others as them- 
selves. ■ As may be supposed, they are 
not put: to this kind of work until the:y' 
ha-v^e bt en, subjected to .long trials. ,^ 

Our visit sto- '* The Open Door^/' listed 
a . whole day, apd still wa. had hot seen 
everything. CFrom first to la^t ^we .We^ 
jlfJllowed by a. mad photographfir,_ who 
[*took~hfs pictures ^t Ms^ov^n convenience 
l-end- reprimanded us severely l[or rising 
j from luncheon without first posing for 
hlfn. Four days later a series -of photo- 
graphs representing the various Inqidents 
of our da3' at " The Open Door " was cent 
to me, bound In an album, by a madman, 
i of course— sent by a madman to a person 
mad enough to believe himself endowed 
with -reason. - 

Need I add that wehad been received 
to the strains of the *' Marseillaise ♦* and 
the Tiatlonal Argentine -Hymn, performed 
by-. a ■mad band,* which all- through lunch- 

eon -rplayed the-, nruslc ,of -Its. repertoire? 
Ever since I have wondered why a iertlll* 
cata of madness Is not demanded from 
every candidate for admission to the 
Op6ra orchestra. 

As for Journalism, do you suppose Oirt 
no room, was found lor it In " The Open 
Door "? The excellent Dr. Cabred is not a 
man to make such omissions. We were 
duly presented with a copy of the IScos 
de las Mercedes, a monthly paper written 
and -published by the madmen of - ** The 
Open Door/* with the Intention, perhaps, 
of making us' believe that other journals 
are the work of individuals In full pos- 
session of their common sense. Prose 
and poetry. Articles In Spanish, It&llan, 
and French. Occasionally a slight, care- 
lessnei^s in grammar and In sequence of 

\ thought, but, on the whole, wandering no 

^more than any other. 

[ Finally, to wind up the day's proceed- 
ings, we were treated to a horse race 

[ridden by lunatics. Sane beasts mounted 

I by mad horsemen, equally determined 
to gallop wildly in a useUsa effort to reaeh 
a perfectly vain end. Is not this the com- 
mon spectacle offered by humanity? 

I Meantime an honest, mystlo madman, 
decorated with some hundred or so of 
medallions, pursued us with rellgloufi 
works from which he insisted on readlTig 
aloud. I wondered whether this form 
of exercise formed part of Dr. Cabred's 
programme, since he claims to make hls^ 
lunatics perform all the acts of a sane 
community. A similar scruple occurred 
to me at noon v;hen I was InvUed to take 
a seat at a well-spread table. 

•'Is your cooking done by madmen? •• 
I inciulrcd not without anxiety, 

.\',We have made, an exception In-your 
favor^** 1 was told. 
And now another question ..rose to my 

" Since you have clearly proved that 
the mnJd are capable of performing* any 
kind of task, will you tell me why you 
give yourself the lie by placing at the 
head' of 'The -Open Door' a man who 
appears to me in possession of all his ' 
■faculties?" 

"Yes, that is a Weakness on my partf* 
replied the doctor, laughing; - -"Bat after 
all; what proof .liave 3'ou that -I am not 
literally fulfilling all ' my own' conditions? 
'DM I not t&li you that one ot my patients 
'who- may quite possibly be the most en- 
lightened of us all pronounced • me to he 
a Taving lunatic when I Invited him to 
work. If he is right, then all Is as^lt 
should be jtt * Tho Open Door.* ** 

I did not wish to vex the kindly doctor. 
who Is the architect of eo admirable a 
monument, but there was still a doubt In 
my. mind: Was It possible to give the 
illusion of freedom to these madmen l>y 
Tnerely suppressing jhe .walla? Xhey offer 
no, resistance when called on to ^.co-oper— 
ate in all kinds of .open air. labor, and 
find, If' not a cure, at least relief In their 
malady -from this simple treatment But 
<dld they, ceally believe themselves - free? 
I did not ask the <iuestIon, for the answer 
was given by an old French gardener, on© 
of the Inmates of "The Open Door,*' 
who, suddenly excited by our appearance 
on the scene, began to rave as we passed. 

"For twenty-five years," he shrieked, 
•*you have kept me prisoner here!" 

Here, then, was a man whose life was 
spent out o£ doors at the work with which 
he had been familiar all his life, and, al- 
though no sign of • restraint was visible, 
he was conscious- of imprisonment. It Is 
true that' modern determlnlam. has re- 
duced what we call' our;' liberty '• to the 
rigoroits fatality of an organism which 
leaves to us merely the Illusion of free 
will, while Imposing on us the Impulse of 
some superior energy which we are forced 
to obey* 

(1) O Madness, O Wisdom, sisters la 
vacillation! Is It really true that ye wan* 
der round -the world hand In. hand? 

To' whatever philosophic solution our 

own madness or reason may lead us, let 
"US hasten to conclude the subject by stat- 
dns that ■* The Open Door " Is a niodet es- 
tablishment which, thanks to Dr. Cabred, 
enables- the Argentine to show the -way to 
older peoples, I will only add that It Is 
the rarest thing for a patient to escape^ 



(I)'- "If the Idea -of liberty Is In Itself a 
force, as Poulllee maintains, this forc« would 
scarcely be weakened If the leanaed should 
some day prove that it reata only on Illusion. 
This illUBlon is too ptrong to be^ dl^slpHted by 
argu6ient xne' moat obstmato of cjetennln- 
Ists. will continue to say • I will * and oven * I 
-must,* and even to think with the ino5t pow«r- 
ful part of his mind, that, namely, which Is 
unconscious and does not reason. It .is fts 
Impossible not to act like a tree man when 
on© acts, as It U not to reason like & deter- 
mlnlaf when studying BClentlflc subjects/*— 
•' La Morale et. la Science," by "Henri Polft* 
-care. "tiia-Revuer June 1;1&10.-)-- ' 
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CLEMENCEAU SEES ARGENTINA'S SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 



(Continued from Page 5.) ^ 

(if I may -use so unsuitable a word,) 
since the natural conditions of the sur- 
rounding pampas would render life there- 
in impossible; and the lunatics on the 
road to recovery who are given leave of 
absence for a few days invariably return 
punctually to ths colony. 

Who can tell if some lunatic restored 
to reason might not secretly refuse to 
believe himself cured and elect to pass 
the rest of his days happily at work un- 
der the glorious sky among these peace- 
ful creatures, where troubles and wor- 
ries, with the eternal competition and 
conflict which are the scourge of our 
dally life, are unfelt and unknown? Such 
a case might lead Dr. Cabred to put Aip a 
similar establishment for the sane. 

From the lunatic asylum to the prison 
is not such a jump as some of us may 
think. The asylum lifts out' of the rela- 
tive orderliness that we have raanai^^d to 
establish in the conditions of civilized llf'j 
all who by lack of mental balance might 

be elements of disturbance. And rnij;ht 
not this elemental definition be eQually 
applied to the one or the oilier class of 
unfortunates? 

I must beg iny reader not to be alarmed 
at the tremendous importance of the itrob- 
lem. If, indeed, no philosopher has yet been 
able to discover a firm base on which to 
plant the right that we claim to punii^h 
each other for breaking our own laws, 
still it is obvious to the simplest undei- 
standlng that, notwUhstai.'din.^ its many 
imperfections, civilized society does show 
superiority over a state of barbarism. In 
which brute force alone triumphs, and 
any person who attempts to break the 
general rules that are the fo'jndation ot 
human communities must inevitably tend 
to destroy whatever social advance may 
have been achieved. If, then, the com- 
munity removes from its midst such per- 
sons as refuse to conform to its rules, 
who shall blame its action? (2) 
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An Interesting Problem in Prison Management and 

Its Solution in Buenos Ayres. ' 



(2) "If Bome day morality should make com- 
mon cause with determinism, could it adapt 
Itself thereto without perishlns? So great a 
inetaph.ysica.1 revolution -vrould probably have 

less influence on our customs than one might 
think. Of course, here penal repression Is not 
attacked; what we call crime or punishment 
would be called disease or prophylaxy,' but £0- 
ciety would preserve Mntact its right, which ia 
not to punish, but simply to defend Itseir." 
fHfnrl Polncaro. l-oc. cit.) 



The real problem I3 rather as to the 

treatment to be . meted out to these In- 

\ subordinate members of society. In the 

i primitive ** justice " of the tallon the case 

I was simple. An eye for an eye, and a 

tooth for a tooth. Thou hast slain; I slay 

thee. Thou hast Inflicted Injury; I Injure 

thee, and I count on fear of th& future 

vengeance I shall take on thee to prevent 

the harm thou mayest be tempted to do. 

This kind of " Justice " has the double 
advantage of being: speedy and of being 
easily understood by the most rudimen- 
tary of minds as long" as the evil has not 
been wrought. When instincts planted In 
us unasked have brought delinquents low, 
the morbid condition of the moral sense, 
itself the cause of the deeds of vlolenca 
that have justly offended the public, 
makes it impossible for them to compre- 
hend anything but the violence of which, 
in their turn, they are now the victims, 
and lience the only effect of punishment 
is to inspire in them a desire for venge- 
ance, which blinds their reason and makes 
them incapable of returning to a new life 
within the pale of established order. 

It was not till 1793— the epoch when a 
universal desire for human fraternity 
first manifested itself by setting up a per- 
manent scaffold— that we found In Pinel 
a man whose natural common sense led 
him to break the chains of lunatics. Is 
it too soon to ask for reform of the es- 
tablishments in which we keep our crimi- 
nals? They cannot be turned loose on so- 
ciety any more than the lunatics of *' The 
Open Door" must be allowed to roam 
about the world. 

But, without incurring a charge of in- 
sanity, surely we may claim some Im- 
provement in oiir system. There will al- 
ways be some dangerous criminals. That 
is certain. There are Incurables also 
among the Insane, but we do not argue 
from them that It Is useless to wrestle 
to tha last with an evil that la above 
human isowen 

The reader may suppose that I have not 
strayed Into these questions of social phi- 
losophy without an object. The chain of 
reasoning which* I have here attempted 
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to set down, at the risk of tiring those 
who read for amusement only, is that 
adopted by every criminalist worthy the 
name. Unfortunately, the best - Inten- 
tloned of- governments— the more strongly 
Imbued with the prejudices of the masses 
In proportion as it Is the more democratic 
—accepts but slowly a new conception of 
facts, and as the remodeling of our pris- 
ons would cost a great deal of money, we 
have not yet got beyond Including the 
words reform and Improvement in our 
programmes. 

Is an example needed? Since every crim- 
inal with a time sentence must one day 
return to his place in society, is it not to 
the interest of the -^^hole community that 
he should come back with tl;e best pos- 
sible chance of leading an honest life, 
free from the danger of slipping back 
again Into the violence that led to his 
imprisonment? And is not the first es- 
sential for such a condition the po.sses-| 
sion of a trade in which lie has sufficient 
skill to be sure of some measure of suc- 
ces.s in exercising it? 

If, then, technical Instruction can be 
given In tlie prison simultaneously with 
some general moral and intellectual cult- 
ure, and if the man whom society has re- 
jected for a time, but not forever, can, on 
leaving prison, be placed by the prison 
authorities in a condition to earn his liv- 
ing honestly at once, instead of finding 
himself thrown * on society with no re- ' 
source but to begin again the course that 
led to his punishment, surely there is 
every reason to believe that the money 
and good^will spent on the criminal will | 
not have bejen in vain. I think we shall 
all admit' this argument. 

But the difficulty is that It is infinitely 
cheaper to profit by the labor of a pris- 
oner than to lay out money in order to 
place in his hands a tool with which to 
make him independent of us in future, 
with always a chance (I do not wish to 
disguise this) of failure. 

In the United States great progress has 
been achieved in this direction, and If I 
I felt obliged to make so long an introduc- 
tion before OcEcribing to my reader* u^a 
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central prison of the Argentine Republic, 
(for men,) the reason is that Buenos Ayres 
appears to me to have surpassed all that 
has hitherto been attempted in this order 
of Ideas. I feared that a picture of what 
I saw, given without comment, might 
offend the spirit of routine In which some 
communities, notwithstanding their revo- 
lutionary names and terms, would appear 
to have sunk. 

I shall say nothing of the material side 
of the place, which very much resembles 
that in our own prisons. The prisoners 
are locked into their cells at night, but 
by day they are told off into the differ- 
ent workshops which are Intended to per- 
fect them In their own trades or give 
them a new one. The wage question is 
placed on much the same basis as with 
us, except that the food, being more 
abundant, the men are able to put aside 
the greater part of what they earn. (The 
diet consists principally of " perchero," 
boiled beef, the staple article of food 
among the*mas.ses.> 

Conversation is allowed, but only in a 
low voice and as long as work is not hin- 
dered thereby. Rations are distributed 
in the cells by the prisoners them.selves, 
who take their meals with the door open, 
and frequently add a cigarette to the 
menu. There are books in every cell, 
with what Is necessary for the lessons. 

Fourteen classes, fourteen masters. All 
the Inmates attend the adult classes, 
which include such subjects, in addition 
to their own special technical work, as 
I history, hygiene, morality, and In each 
[ an examination is held at the end of the 
year. Both Governor and masters testify 
to the general application of the pupils. 
The land measurement class grows with 

special rapidity in view of the constant 
demand for such work In the pampas. 
A vast lecture hall, which makes a thea- 
tre when required, is decorated with 
drawings, casts, and charts by the hands 
of the pupils. Lectures are given both by 
masters and prisoners, when the latter 
are sufficiently advanced or when their 
former studies liave qualified them for 
Ui« taslv. Once M. Fcrrero, who has, I 



>believe, published an account of his visit 
to the central prison of Buenos .Ayres, 
was present when a prisoner gave a lect- 
ure on prehistoric America. 

" And the old offenders? " I asked as t 
went out. « 

" There are some." replied the Gov- 
ernor, "but not many. Our system of re-» 
education Is powerfully backed up by th« 
permanent offer of work from all parts 
of the pampas. Jloreover, the greater 
number of our crimes are what Is called 
crimes of passion. The Italian and Span-* 
lard are equally ready with the knife' 
Among the prisoners you have seen ther^ . 
are a number who have killed their matt 
in a moment of frenzy, but when they 
leave they will be well received in splta 
of their momentary vivacity. I am tell- 
ing you hov/ it is with us and leave you 
to draw your own conclusions. 

•* Our point of viev,- Is this: Every tiine a 
man commits an offense or a crime it be- 
comes the duty of the community to begin 
immediately the work of re-education. 
Doubtless in no society shall we ever .^^eo 
everything done that should be done for 
tlie individual- Eiu when any member of 
the corporate body slips, he must be ma'ie 
anew. This is what wo are try ins: to do. 
and I confess we liave the joy of pucerjcd- 
ing remarkably well in our attempt. 

* 

** I have seen most of the prisons of H'j- 
rope. Did you notice among our inmates 
that expression of the tracked bca^t 
which you find on aJl your prisoners? 
Xo. Our inmates have one idea only— to 

begin life again, and to prepare. iUi^ 
time, for success. This is the secret of 
that confiding, tranquil air of good chil- 
dren at their task which you must have 
observed on so many faces, and tliip, per- 
haps, takes the place of repentance, 
which is not given to all." 

" And you are not afraid that the com- 
fort of the place will not attract some 
who cannot take care of themselves? " 

" So far, we have not found it to work 
Jn that way. Such fears— which I hardly 
think you yourself feel — spring from a 
misapprehension of the superior attrac- 
tion of liberty for every human creature." 

W'hen I left I had learned an interesting 
lesson from the Argentines, whom so 
many Europeans are generously eager to 
teach- - 
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